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For “ The Friend.” 
OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY, NO. 7. 


It is a remarkable circumstance, that while 
the advocates of slavery have been taxing 
their learning and ingenuity, to their utmost 
extent, to find or fabricate a plausible defence 
of the practice, they never venture to meet 
the question openly and boldly. They never 
try it upon its merits. They sometimes 
lead us over classic ground, and tell us that 
slavery prevailed extensively among the 
polished Greeks, and lordly Romans; as if 
the existence of an evil had at length changed 
it toa good. Sometimes they inform us that 
slavery was practised among the patriarchs, 
and under the Mosaic law; and that the Bible 
no where condemns it. Even the New Testa- 
ment is sometimes invoked to show that Chris- 
tianity sanctions, by silent acquiescence, if not 
by direct authority, the practice of holding a 
part of the human family in servitude. We 
are even informed that the Roman slavery 
which prevailed in the days of the apostles 
was tenfold more oppressive than that which 
exists at the present time in the United 
States, and yet neither our Saviour nor the 
apostles prohibited it.* Yet none of them, as 
far as I know, have attempted to explain the 
process by which a freeman can be converted 
into a slave, without violating the laws of 
moral rectitude. ‘Those who attempt to justify 
the practice of slaveholding, by showing its 
antiquity, seem to forget that they are merely 
stating a fact instead of supplying an argument. 
General consent cannot, in this case, be in- 
ferred, from practice however ancient or gene- 
ral; for involuntary servitude established by 
common consent is a contradiction in terms. 
Such theologians as attempt to support the 
cause of slavery by pressing the sacred writ- 
ings into the service, would do well to con- 
sider whether the attempt, if successful, would 
not do more toward prostrating the character 
of those writings than all the perverted in- 
genuity which has ever arrayed itself on the 
side of infidelity has been able to effect. 
There have been probably in all ages, and 
there are certainly in this, many who have 





* This is the assertion of Professor Dew, one of the 
ablest pro-slavery writers. 


denied the truth and divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. To such as these the argu- 
ment, that slavery is authorised by the Scrip- 
tures, even if fairly deduced, would be of 
little force. 


dom they are supposed to be ignorant of its 
loss; or to them it is supposed not to be lost 
at all. 

But if we attempt to analyse the declara- 


With such opponents we must|tion, that children were born in a state of 


first establish the Divine authority of the|slavery, we shall find that it merely az, 


Scriptures. Nowyhow is that to be done? 
Certainly not by proving that they sanction 
slaveholding. 
ments in support of that authority, derived 
from historical testimony, certainly are, they 
can reach the learned only. The mind which 
is strongly imbued with sentiments of piety, 
will require little argument on the subject. 
The coincidence of the principles and doc- 
trines contained in these writings, with the 
best and purest feelings of the heart, will 
leave little room for the cavils of infidelity 
and little need of the demonstrations of the 
logician. But the strongest argument which 
can be addressed to the common reader, is 
deduced from the internal evidence of the 
Scriptures themselves. The sublime view 
which they furnish of the attributes of the 
Deity, so incomparably superior to every 
thing which the heathen philosophy has sup- 
plied ; the simplicity and excellence of their 
doctrine ; the pure and exalted morality which 
they enjoined, and the admirable consistency 
of their parts, furnish collectively a series of 
argument, too forcible to be resisted, :a favour 
of those invaluable writings. And it is cer- 
tainly not the worst or the weakest argument 
in defence of the Holy Scriptures, that injus- 
tice and oppression, whatever guise they may 
assume, are there unequivocally condemned ; 
that the sacred penmen, instead of under- 
taking the interminable task of enumerating 
all the vices, then existing or that might be 
introduced into the world, and annexing a 
specific prohibition to each, have laid down 
the general principles and motives of action, 
so briefly as to be easily remembered, and so 
clearly as to be easily understood, with the 
adequate promises affixed. 

Now, although it may be admitted that 
slavery is not, in so many words, prohibited 
in the Scriptures, yet it is obvious that the 
general tenour both of the Old and New 
Testaments coincide with the plainest dic- 
tates of the human understanding, in con- 
demning, totally and absolutely, every con- 
ceivable mode of reducing freemen into 
slavery. This point appears to be admitted 
by all the pro-slavery writers. They lay 
their principles in the dark, or rather attempt 
to argue without principles. They find man- 
kind already enslaved, and take care to look 
no further back. They assume the position, 
that those who are descended from slaves 
are only continued in the state wherein they 
were born. Having never enjoyed their free- 





nounces a fact; but in terms which are not 
very clear. It means, that the children so 


However conclusive the argu-' born, are, by some previously existing edict, 


doomed to slavery at the moment of their 
birth. Whether the law is ancient or mo- 
dern, and to come into force at the moment 
of birth, or at any subsequent period, its effect 
is to deprive its victims of the unalienable 
rights of men. Whatever the condition of 
the ancestor may have been, the slavery, 
thus enforced, is imposed on each individual 
slave. 

Whether we tread in the steps of our pro- 
genitors, or mark out a separate road for 
ourselves, the road of life is new to each 
generation, whether the condition is that of 
master or slave. What was wrong in the 
first generation can be no further excusable 
in the second, or seventh, than as evils are 
less clearly seen when habit has rendered 
them familiar, than when they are new. The 
human mind is often strangely reconciled, by 
habit and interest, to evils of a very glaring 
character. The African slave trade is now 
very generally and justly reprobated, both in 
Europe and America. Our present minister 
in London, in a letter to Lord Palmerston, 
while urging the claims of some American 
citizens to compensation for the liberation, by 
the British colonial authorities, of two hundred 
and eighty-seven slaves, one hundred and 
sixty-four of whom are stated to be native 
Americans, and the rest implicitly assumed 
to be of the same class, applauds the United 
States government for the measures it has 
adopted to suppress this odious traffic. But 
the internal trade is defended as a lawful 
commerce. ‘The African slave trade is ad- 
judged to be odious and piratical because it 
reduces, or may reduce, free Africans into 
slavery ; and certainly no man’s censure ever 
wronged that commerce ; but the transporta- 
tion of native Americans, on the highway of 
nations, from one port of the United States to 
another, is pronounced a lawful commerce, be- 
cause the victims were not Africans, but Ame- 
ricans whose ancestors were the objects of that 
odious and piratical commerce. With this 
claim, I have no concern; or with the legal 
subtleties by which it may be enforced or re- 
pelled. The discussion, however, shows in a 
striking manner the technicalities on which 
grave national questions are sometimes made 
to turn; and the tenacity with which an exist- 
ing practice is defended, as well as the facility 
with which an exploded one is condemned. 
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When the abolition of the African slave 
trade was proposed it met the most deter- 
mined opposition from men occupying the 
highest situations in the community. The | 
proposal was denounced in the British parlia- 
ment, and the American congress, as wild and 
fanatical; the arguments now advanced in 
opposition to the emancipation of the slaves, 
were then urged against the abolition of the 
trade; the same cry of ruin, conflagration, 
and massacre, was raised to prevent the dis- 
cussion of the subject. When at length the 
principles of humanity were so far recognised 
as to stamp on this commerce the merited 
stigma of the public abhorrence, no voice is 
raised in its defence. ‘The importer of Afri- | 
éan slaves is consigned to his proper rank 
among the lowest and most noxious of the 
human race. Probably very few, now living, 
would be willing to have it known that they 
or their fathers were among its supporters. 
If the light of Christianity and the progress | 
of civilization, which have stamped the seal 
of reprobation on that odious commerce, 
should at length succeed in dissolving the fet- 
ters of the slave, a succeeding generation will 
unquestionably look back on this brutalizing 
commerve, and on the slavery of the present 
day, its direct and legitimate offspring, with 
nearly equal abhorrence. It is easy to fore- 
see, that when that day shall arrive, no advo- | 





cate of our present system of slavery will be 
found, and that few will be willing to own 
that their fathers lent their talents or their | 
influence in support of it. 

But to return to my first position. Who, | 


tinction, at an early day, was prevented by 
the prostitution of the royal veto; and whose 
rigorous suppression, in advance of the other 
nations of Christendom, is trumpeted up, as 
one of the brightest exhibitions of national 
magnanimity. ‘The defence, however, is as 
weak as the cause is abominable. The en- 
slaving of prisoners of war as a commutation 
for military execution is, at best, only the sub- 
stitution of a less injury for a greater. Unless 
we can prove a just authority to inflict any 
and every injury we please so long as a 
greater was in our power, it can afford no 
foundation of a right. 

The assertion, so frequently made, that 
these people are happier in a state of slavery 
than they would be if they were free; that 
their condition is more eligible than that of 
the poor and labouring classes in the free 
states, and in countries where personal slavery 
is unknown, even if literally and demonstrably 
true, would be no argument in support of the 
right. This is only an excuse, not a reason, 
for holding these people in slavery. ‘The 
masters do not retain them in that condition 
to promote the happiness or comfort of the 
slave. It is their own interest or gratification 
that they have in view. If the greater happi- 
ness of the slave should follow as an inci- 
dental result, that does not alter the injustice 
of depriving them of their unalienable rights. 
When the sons of Jacob, to gratify a vindic- 
tive passion, sold their brother into slavery, 
his consequent exaltation did not diminish 
the criminality of their conduct. ‘The wisdom 
of Providence frequently educes good out of 


his family, in search of a better situation, he 
is not liable to be seized, chained and driven 
back to his former wretched habitation. 
Whatever miseries may be endured by the 
free, they have at least the way left open to 
improve their condition. Industry and econo. 
my have, to some extent, their appropriate 
rewards. Where personal and political free. 
dom are enjoyed, the energy of the human 
character seldom fails to develope resources, 
and to find eventually the means of comfort. 
able support. It is true that ignorance and 
sloth will produce poverty and wretchedness 
almost any where; but what more effective 
stimulant can we find to intelligence and in- 
dustry, than the assurance that the produc- 
tions of our mental and physical powers: are 
exclusively our own? And what more in- 
fallible receipt was ever devised, for the pro- 
duction of ignorance and sloth, than the 
institution of slavery? It is observable, that 
the poverty and misery of the free, so fre- 
quently contrasted with the comforts of the 
slave, are generally, if not always, such as 
arise from oppression either personal or po- 
litical. In other words, they are the result 
of a species of slavery. And it is certainly 
a meagre defence of any system, to prove 
that, however it may be modified or disguised, 
it is always productive of evil. But the com- 
parison, in such cases, is never fairly made. 
The brightest side of the one is compared 
with the darkest of the other; the cares of 
the free are contrasted with the comforts of 
the slave. But the worst features of slavery 
are carefully concealed, for there is nothing 


let me ask, will defend the practice of slave- evil, yet that is no reason why we should do|in the condition of the free with which to 
evil that good may come of it. When the| compare them. E. L. 


holding upon its merits? Who will deny the | 
broad principle assumed by the congress of | 
1776, “ that life, liberty, and the pursuit of | 
happiness, are essential and unalienable rights, 
conferred by the Creator on all his rational | 
creatures?’ Who will undertake to assert that | 
these rights are annihilated in the child, by | 
the act of depriving the parent of their enjoy- 
ment? Who will, or can, point out any but a 


British government laid a tax of three pence 
a pound upon the tea imported into these co- 
lonies, little respect would have been paid, 
by our sturdy ancestors, to an argument that 
this tax would diminish the consumption of 
tea, and introduce the use of a more health- 
ful beverage, and thus improve their condi- 
tion. It was a question of right, not of inci- 


technical difference between the rights of | dental consequences. If the labouring classes 


children whose parents were held in slavery, | 


and those who are descended from the free? 
Who would listen, for a moment, to the as- 
sertion, that because a parent had beer im- 
prisoned for life, either as a punishment for 
crimes, or by the arbitrary mandate of a 





tyrant, that therefore the children, to the 
tenth or any other generation, could be justly 
subjected to a similar decree? 


in one country are ground to the dust, by be- 
ing deprived of a just equivalent for their 
labour, that is no reason why the coloured 
population in another should be compelled to 
toil for a bare subsistence. Injustice and op- 
pression in one country are no excuse for in- 


| justice or oppression in another. 


But are the slaves in the United States 
more comfortably circumstanced than the 


All the attempts to defend the system, | labouring poor in other countries? Probably 


which have ever fallen under my notice, are | we might find as much poverty and wretched- 
mere evasions of the question. We are|ness among the peasantry of Ireland as in 
sometimes informed that the African slaves|any part of Christendom; yet where could 
are mostly prisoners taken in war, or crimi-|we find an Irishman who would willingly ex- 
nals condemned by the African tribunals, who, | change his mud cabin, his half-boiled potatoes 
if not sold, would be immediately slaughtered. and salt, with his freedom, such as it is in his 
This defence, if admitted, justifies, not the | own country, for the comforts and servitude 
American slavery, but the African slave |of the American slave? In the midst of rags 
trade; that very traffic which we have de-|and starvation, he has some rights allowed 
nounced as piratical ; which the commanders | which are denied to the slave. His wife and 
of our national vessels are ordered to sup-|children are not the goods and chattels of 
press; whose temporary existence in the} another; they are not liable to be sold, like 
United States has been indignantly retorted | horses or sheep, to the highest bidder. His 
upon the British nation as forced upon us| bones and sinews, if he owns nothing else, 
during our colonial dependence; whose ex-|are his own. If he chooses to emigrate with 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Apprehending that some usefulness may 
result from a perusal of the following lines if 
inserted in “ The Friend,” I shall forward 
them for that purpose, should they meet the 
views of the editor. A. M. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY. 
BY THOMAS DICK. 


For want of qualifications for rational con- 
versation, a spirit of listlessness and indiffer- 
ence frequently insinuates itself into the in- 
tercourses of families, and between married 
individuals, which sometimes degenerates into 
fretfulness and impatience, and even into jars, 
contentions, and violent altercations; in which 
case there can never exist any high degree 
of affection or domestic enjoyment. Substan- 
tial knowledge, which leads to the proper ex- 
ercise of the mental powers, has a tendency 
to meliorate the temper, and to prevent those 
ebullitions of passion, which are the result of 
vulgarity and ignorance. Science, by inyigo- 
rating the mind, prevents it from sinking into 
peevishness and inanity; it affords subjects 
for interesting conversation, and augments 
affection by the reciprocal interchange of 
sentiment and feeling, and the mutual com- 
munication of instruction and entertainment. 

How delightful an enjoyment it is, after 
the bustle of business and the labours of the 
day are over,—when a married-couple can 
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their household. No wonder, then, that they | tual natures, and tends to block up the avenues 
exhibited an auspicious and delightful ex-|to tranquil enjoyment, but is fraught with 
ample of private and domestic virtue, of con-|toil and anxiety, and innumerable hazards. 
jugal attachment, and of unobtrusive charity | Wealth is nothing in itself; it is not useful 
and benevolence. but when it departs from us; its value is 

In the higher circles of society, as well as | found only in that which it can purchase, 
the lower, it would be of immense importance | which, if we suppose it put to its best use by 
to the interests of domestic happiness, if the| those who possess it, seems not much to de- 
taste of the Princess Charlotte was more | serve the desire or envy of a wise man. It is 
closely imitated, and that the fashionable | certain, that with regard to corporeal enjoy- 
frivolity and dissipation which so generally | ments, money can neither open new avenues 
prevail were exchanged for the pursuits of|to pleasure, nor block up the passages of an- 
knowledge, and the delights of rational and|guish. Disease and infirmity still continue 
improving conversation. ‘Then those family | to torture and enfeeble, perhaps increased by 
feuds, contentions, and separations, would be luxury, or by softness. With respect to the 
less frequent: and examples of virtue, affec- | mind, it has rarely been observed, that wealth 
tion, and rational conduct, would be set before | contributes much to quicken the discernment, 
the subordinate ranks of the community, which enlarge the capacity, or elevate the imagina- 
might be attended with the most beneficial and | tion; but may, by hiring flattery, or laying 
permanent results, not only to the present but | diligence asleep, confirm error, and increase 
to future generations. stupidity. 

To the individual whose happiness chiefly == 


depends on intellectual pleasures, retirement E 
from general society and the bustle of the racte fr the letters of John and Marthe 
eardley, whilst on a religious visit to 


world is often tire state of his highest enjoy- ; 
ment. For want of the knowledge to which| %™¢ Parts of the continent of Europe, the 
2 Ionian Isles, &c. 


I have alluded, it happens that few persons 
who have been engaged in commercial or (Continned Hem page 971.) 
agricultural pursuits feel much enjoyment,! 5th. We took the diligence from Basle to 
when in the decline of life they retire from} Locle, travelling nearly a night and a day 
the active labours in which they have been| over the mountains. It was very stormy and 
previously engaged. Retirement and respite | we suffered much. 
from the cares of business afford them little} The institution of dear M. A. Calame is 
gratification, and they feel a vacuity within,| going on very agreeably, only that she ap- 
which nothing around them or within the| pears to have too much upon her: the family 
range of their conceptions can fill up. circle consists of eighteen, including young 
As true enjoyment depends chiefly on the} women who are designed for governesses ; 
state of the mind, and the train of thought| among these we were introduced to Agyni 
that passés through it, it follows, that when a|Climi, the Greek girl who has so much inte- 
man prosecutes a rational train of thought,| rested Friends in England, and we arranged 
and finds a pleasure in the contemplation of|to take her on with us to Corfu. In the 
intellectual objects, his happiness is less de-| school there are two hundred and fifty child- 
pendent on mere sensitive enjoyments, and a|ren. We had a religious meeting during our 
smaller portion of external comforts will be) stay, first with dear M. A. Calame and her 
productive of more real satisfaction than in| German friend, then with the young women 
the case of those whose chief pleasure con-|and inmates of her house, the masters and 
sists in sensual gratifications. When intel-| mistresses, and afterwards the dear children 
lectual pursuits, therefore, shall occupy the | claimed our attention ; all these opportunities 
principal attention of mankind, we may in-|were much to our satisfaction. The children 
dulge the hope, that those restless and in-|seem remarkably cheerful and happy, and a 
satiable desires which avarice and ambition| very peaceful feeling still pervades the heart 
never fail to create will seldom torment the | in visiting this institution. The Greek girl 
soul; and that a noble generosity of mind in|is very interesting, and quite grateful to 
relation to riches will distinguish persons Friends in England for giving us the com- 






























sit down by their own fire, and, with mutual 
relish and interest, read a volume of history 
or of popular philosophy; and talk of the 
moral government of God, the arrangements 
of his provideace, and the wonders of the 
universe! Such interesting conversations and 
exercises cherish a mutual esteem, enliven 
the affections,and produce a friendship last- 
ing as our existence. 

A Christian pastor, in giving an account of 
the last illness of his beloved partner, in a 
periodical work, when alluding to a book she 
had read along with him about two months 
before her decease, says, “I shall never for- 
get the pleasure with which she studied the 
flustrations of the Divine perfections in that 
interesting book. Rising from the contem- 
plation of the variety, beauty, immensity and 
order of the creasion, she exulted in the as- 
surance of having the Creator for her father, 
and anticipating with great joy the vision of 
him in the next world; and calculated with 
unhesitating confidence on the sufficiency of 
his boundless nature to engage her most in- 
tense interest, and to render her unspeakably 
happy for ever.” 

it is well known that the late lamented 
Princess Charlotte and her consort Prince 
Leopold lived together in the greatest har- 
mony and affection, and from what her bio- 
graphers have stated respecting her education 
and pursuits, it appears that the mutual friend- 
ship of these illustrious individuals was height- 
ened and cemented by the rational conversa- 
tion in which they indulged, and the elevated 
studies to which they were devoted. Her 
course of education embraced the English, 
classical, French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages; arithmetic, geography, astronomy, 
the first six books of Euclid, algebra, me- 
chanics, and the principles of optics and per- 
spectives; along with history, the policy of 
governments, and particularly the principles 
of the Christian religion. She had a fine 
perception of the picturesque in nature, and 
was fond of drawing. She took great pleasure 
in strolling on the beach, in marine excur- 
sions, in walking in the country, in rural 
scenery, in conversing freely with the rustic 
inhabitants, and in investigating every object 
that seemed worthy of her attention. She was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the grand and beau- 
tiful in nature ; and the ocean was to her an 
object of peculiar interest. 

After her union with the prince, as their 
tastes were similar, they engaged in the same 
studies; gardening, drawing, and rational con- 
versation diversified their leisure hours. ‘They 
took great pleasuré in the cultivation of flow- 
ers, in the classification of them, &c. But 
the library, which was furnished with the 
best books in our language, was their favour- 
ite piace of resort; and their chief daily plea- 
sure, and mutual instruction. They were 
seldom apart either in their occupations or 
in their amusements; nor were they sepa- 
rated in their religious duties. ‘‘ They took 
sweet counsel together, and walked to the 








every rank, and be the means of producing} mission to take her back to her native land, 
true enjoyment wherever its influence extends. | where she is very desirous of being useful to 
The possession, therefore, of a large por-| her countrywomen. 
tion of intellectual wealth, the result of Chris-| ‘The reception we met with from our former 
tian principle, would fortify the soul in the| friends at Neufchatel was truly gratifying, 
prospect of every evil to which humanity is| several of whom said we were come at a very 
subjected, and would afford consolation and so- | important crisis when, from the state of the 
lace when fortune is diminished, and the| country, they stood in need of sympathy, and 
greater portion of external comforts are with- | that renewal of strength which they had ex- 
drawn. Under the frowns of adversity, those | perienced in our little meetings together on a 
worldly losses and calamities which drive|former journey. It appeared clear to us that 
unthinking men to desperation and despair, | it would be right to remain awhile in this 
would be borne with a becoming magnanimi-| place. We are lodged in a little cottage by 
ty ;—the mind having within itself the are lake and just out of the town, where we 
house of God in company,” and it is stated| resources of its happiness, and becoming al-| receive numerous visits from day to day. 
on good authority, that they had established | most independent of the world around it. rc and his wife, at whose house 








the worship of God in their family; which} To pursue riches as the chief end of our| our evening meetings are held, are enlight- 
was regularly attended by every branch of|being, is not only degrading to our intellec-| ened Christians, and the latterentirely accords 
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with our manner of worship. She has long 
absented herself from the ceremonies of the 
established church, and is quite one with us 
in principle; this is the case with several 
other families, particularly the female part, 
who come regularly to our meetings, and 
often bring others with them, so that these 
meetings have considerably increased, and 
are, we believe, often held to our mutual 
comfort ; so gracious is our Divine Master to 
us that, notwithstanding the difficulties of 
speaking in a foreign tongue and of a literal 
interpretation, He is pleased so to help our 
infirmities, and our very many deficiencies, 
that we separate under a feeling that He hath 
condescended to cover ail with a sense of 
his love and his mercy. Several young men 
who are studying for the ministry have re- 
peatedly called upon us, with whom we have 
had long and very interesting conversations : 
to these, and many others in different places, 
the Extracts on the Ministry from J. J. Gur- 
ney have been truly acceptable. 

A few days since we went some miles from 
the town in company with our friends, to visit 
a farm-house in the mountains, where two or 
three families have lodgings for the summer, 
and we had a meeting with them, the farmer 
and some others. There is a precious group 
of young women attached to these families, 
who appear very desirous of becoming truly 
religious characters. 

About ten days since we received a very 
nice letter from our Greek protegée, A. Climi, 
informing us that our friends J Cc 
and fellow travellers were expected at Locle, 
and, a day or two after, we received a very 
acceptable visit from them here, five in num- 
ber; they remained in Neufchatel over first 
day, and attended both our meetings, and we 
were as much with them as we could be con- 
sistently with our various engagements. 

» who was so much with us before 
when at Neufchatel, now resides at a little 
farm out of town, and is much occupied with 
it, but he visits us occasionally : he will take 
part of the books as a depot to a magazine 
he still has in the town, but the greater 
number we think will be more useful at Pro- 
fessor ’s, who with his wife are much 
pleased to have them. There is here, for the 
present, another very interesting family with 
whom we have become acquainted. It con- 
sists of a Polish count and countess with one 
child. They have lodgings near us, and sent 
to desire the liberty of calling upon us. At 
the time fixed the countess came alone, her 
husband being unwell, and after a few ques- 
tions respecting our views in travelling, she 
opened the state of her own mind. She is a 
Roman catholic by profession, but has been 
brought up in great ignorance of her religion, 
and quite in the gaiety of the world. She 
confessed that years since she had some strong 
convictions, but did not give way to them; and 
from that time she has had many trials, hav- 
ing lost four children, and deeply participated 
in the afflictions of her unhappy country. 
While we were endeavouring to make her 
sensible of the mercies which are often hid 
under the most painful dispensations, a mis- 
sionary who had been engaged in preaching 
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to many of the Polish refugees in the country, 
came to see us in passing through the town 
in his way to Berne; he also soon became 
much interested for this countess, and, in re- 
ply to some of her questions, explained the 
truths of the gospel in a way that was clear 
and satisfactory. We quite rejoiced in the 
unexpected meeting; severahothers came in, 
and it proved a memorable visit. When again 
alone with the countess she expressed her 
satisfaction with what had passed, and con- 
tinued her little history, and said that, “ for 
a while, affliction seemed to harden her heart 
and separate her still more from God, but now 
she felt a very strong desire to be brought into 
nearer acquaintance with her Saviour; she 
was miserable, and felt the need of such a re- 
fuge.” We felt deeply interested, and were 
called upon to minister the word of encou- 
ragement and faith in Christ; shortly after 
we were introduced to her husband, a sensible 
man, and also recently awakened to religious 
feeling. We have had much conversation 
together, and they have attended our meet- 
ing on first day evening; at the conclusion 
M. Y. made some apology to the countess 
for the imperfect manner in which the com- 
munications were made for want of a better 
knowledge of the language, but she replied, 
* Ah! cela vient du coeur, et il y arrive.”* 
After the meeting none seemed disposed to 
leave, and the countess commenced asking 
questions, directing us to passages in the 
Scriptures which she thought sanctioned some 
practices of the Romish church. It is not 
easy to describe the interest which this scene 
presented. An accomplished Roman catholic 
lady proposing questions of the deepest mo- 
ment, and the learned but pious and humble 
Professor answering them with the Bible 
in his hand, while a room full of attentive 
hearers were, we trust, reaping deep instruc- 
tion. 

There is indeed a very remarkable excite- 
ment in this country upon religious subjects. 
May our blessed Redeemer so regulate it by 
the purifying influence of his Holy Spirit, 





great deal of high profession among the dif. 
ferent classes in this place, but we fear a want 
of spiritual life, while with some there is an 
evident absence of Christian charity; yet 
there are a few hidden souls with whom our 
spirits could sweetly unite, believing them to 
be of the number of those who serve the 
Saviour in living faith, and who pray for the 
prosperity of His kingdom. 

10th mo. 10th. We left Geneva, and after 
a journey of seventeen days reached Ancona 
in safety; we trust our hearts Were truly 
grateful for the preservation thus received 
from the Father of mercies. 

On our way from Geneva to Milan, the 
scenery was magnificent, beyond any thing 
we ever witnessed, and the Canton of La 
Vallee at the foot of the Alps, beautiful 
above the powers of description, which is 
diversified by high rocks and surrounded with 
murmuring waters, while the rapid Rhone is 
heard foaming over the stones which obstruct 
its course. 

We only rested one day at Milan, in which 
place we called upon two respectable mer- 
chants, to whom we had letters of introduc- 
tion from Basle and Geneva: the account 
they gave us of the state of things in Milan 
was indeed gloomy. The schools which had 
been established on the British system were 
broken up, at the instigation of the priests. 
The master of the last met with so much op- 
position and persecution that he was obliged 
to flee; but he had established a school else- 
where. ‘The few protestants are lukewarm, 
and make no effort to establish a church of 
their own. 

In passing through Italy we observed much 
appearance of poverty and darkness; the poor, 
generally speaking, are badly off; they have 
none of the comforts arising from possessing 
small patches of land as in Switzerland and 
other countries. The land in Italy is mostly 
in the hands of large proprietors, which is an 
evil to the country: these landholders live 
mostly in the large towns, and on account of 
the practice of thieving, which exists to a 


that it may tend to the advancement of his| great extent, they let the farming of their 


kingdom on the earth !! 

‘There are also a few here and there who are 
a little visionary on the millennium, and we 
have endeavoured to direct their attention to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


land to husbandmen, who receive for their 
pay one third of the produce, and whatever 
assistance they require in the cultivation is 
paid for out of their third portion, so that the 


the importance of the work of regeneration | poorest of the labourers get such low wages 
in their own hearts, and to turn them from}that they cannot live on their earnings: to 
speculation on subjects, the truth of which | this cause, we were told, may be attributed 


cannot be ascertained. 

On the 27th instant Agyni Climi joined us, 
and we left Neufchatel and went to Geneva 
by way of.Lausanne, passing down the lake 
in the steamer, and arrived on seventh day 
afternoon. 

At Geneva we staid thirteen days, and 
were received with much kindness and affec- 
tion by our old friends, paid many visits, and 
formed some new acquaintance with serious 
persons, and had several religious meetings. 
lhe evening before our departure we had 
quite a large company in our own room. It 
was a precious comforting time: there is a 


* Ah! that comes from the heart, and to the heart it 
goes. 


many of the robberies of travellers in the 
districts where the poor are oppressed. 

In many parts of Italy the vines are trained 
to large trees, and grow very high; the 
branches twined together and hanging in fes- 
toons give a beautiful effect and produce an 
amazing quantity of fruit. In other parts 
they are trained in continued bowers for 
many acres together, and form a delightful 
shade. Arbours made of vines and fig trees 
are often seen in front of the houses, where 
groups of country-people collect to regale 
themselves with coff#e, &c. &c. Many of 
the vine proprietors, as:well as the landhold- 
ers, let out their vineyards to husbandmen. 

10th mo. 26th. We arrived at Ancona, 
and were much tried to find the steam-packet 
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had sailed for Corfu the previous day. Our 
hearts were already in that island, and we 
were not a little anxious to be conveyed there 
as soon as He who rules the waves should see 
meet; but finding no suitable and safe vessel 
we soon concluded to take lodgings and wait 
the return of the steamer. The situation of 
the town of Ancona is fine, but with respect 
to active piety, and things calculated to im- 
prove the condition of man, it is a gloomy 
place. The government of the town—the 
police—and every public measure, are under 
the direction and influence of the Roman 
catholic priests, of which class there are 
more than four hundred in this little town, 
and they are decidedly opposed to every 
thing which would enlighten the inhabitants. 
We made some acquaintance with a few of 
the Greeks in this place, for whom we felt 
much interest, and some, we believe, became 
attached to us: we gave them a few books. 
We also received great attention and kind- 
ness from others to whom we had letters of 
introduction. The twenty-six days spent here 
passed rapidly away, for we gave ourselves 
closely to the study of the Greek and Italian 
languages. 

1lth mo. 21st. We embarked on board 
the steamer, and it is not easy to describe 
what we suffered during this short voyage 
down the Gulf of Venice ; however, through 
Divine mercy, we had a safe passage. 

7th day, 23d inst. _We landed at Corfu, it 
was truly cheering to come even within sight 
of the place for which we had long thought 
and suffered so much. The castle, the palace, 
and the esplanade, have a delightful appear- 
ance from the sea, but the town itself is poorly 
built. Our friend Isaac Lowndes, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and his family gave 
us a most cordial welcome, and they soon 
found us a lodging fitted up pretty much in 
English style. 

The first object claiming our attention was 
the orphan house, which is in a very bad state. 
There are seventy-five children attached to 
the institution, most of whom are boarded out 
in the town and left to run wild without any 
care of their education; these grow up in habits 
of idleness, and are found to become a pest to 
society; for these we propose establishing a 
school of industry, to which shall be attached 
a model farm, to set the boys to cultivate the 
land, and the girls to be employed in learning 
household work, for there is a great want of 
female servants in this place. Every person 
we consult on the subject sees the necessity 
of doing something for this destitute class, 
and approves of labour being united with 
instruction. During our stay in this island 
we shall think it right to do all we can to for- 
ward so desirable an object. We have visited 
the different schools, and are pleased with the 
course of instruction pursued. The children 
looked tolerably clean, dressed in the costume 
of the country, their little countenances beam- 
ing with intelligence, as they anxiously waited 
for the question proposed by the master, to 
which they mostly gave a ready answer. 
Many of the parents evince that they are not 
insensible to the good offered in educating 
their children. We were pleased with the 


little incident of a mother of one of the girls 
presenting I. Lowndes with a bunch of flowers, 
which seemed all her extreme poverty could 


Savage wars, in order to supply the demands 
of the most unnatural traffic, whereby great 
numbers of mankind, free by nature, are sub- 


offer as a testimony of gratitude for the in-|jected to inextricable bondage; and which 


struction given to her child. We consider 
education as a means of access to the heart 
of the Greek parent, an object we long to 
obtain; and we hope thankfully to embrace 
every little opening to declare the way of 
salvation to the poor Greeks. It requires 
time, caution, and perseverance, to become 
acquainted with the natives, for whom our 
hearts feel warmly interested, surrounded as 
they are by ignorance and superstition. It is 
indeed needful to be wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves. May He who we humbly 
believe hath conducted us to this place, con- 
descend to endow us with wisdom, and fortify 
us with strength for the work assigned us in 
this land ! 


(To be continued.) 





Society of Friends—Slavery, and the Slave 
Trade. 


The following extracts from the London 
general printed epistles, were made for in- 
sertion in “ The Friend,” if the editor thinks 
them of sufficient interest. ‘They show the 
enlightened views of the Society on the sub- 
ject of slavery from an early period and 
through a succession of many years, during 
most of which they were nearly alone in 
publicly pleading the cause of the oppressed 
Africans. The influence of their example in 
thus becoming mouth and utterance for those 
who, from their depressed, down-trodden con- 
dition, could not plead for themselves, and in 
bearing testimony to the world, that for man 
to hold property in his fellow-man is a viola- 
tion of al! gospel law, gradually diffused itself 
among others, until by the co-operation of 
many powerful and philanthropic minds, with 
the blessing of Heaven upon their exertions, 
the abolition of slavery in the British colonies 
has been brought about. The question may 
well be put, what might have been the effect 
in this nation, if Friends, individually as well 
as collectively, had been duly faithful to their 
convictions, and availed themselves of every 


fit occasion to be advocates and intercessors | 


for this afflicted people ? and surely we shall 
find ourselves deeply implicated in the guilt 
of our country, should we now grow supine, 
and negligent of our duty in the matter. 
A Sunscriser. 

1758. We also fervently warn all in pro- 
fession with us, that they be careful to avoid 
being in uny way concerned in reaping the 
unrighteous profits arising from that iniqui- 
tous practice of dealing in negro and other 
slaves; whereby, in the original purchase, 
one man selleth another, as he doth the beast 
that perishes, without any better pretensions 
to a property in him, than that of superior 
force ; in direct violation of the gospel rule, 
which teacheth every one “to do as they 
would be done by,” and “to do good unto 
all ;” being the reverse of that covetous dis- 
position, which furnishes encouragement to 
these poor ignorant people to perpetuate their 





hath often been observed to fill their posses- 
sors with haughtiness, tyranny, luxury, and 
barbarity, corrupting the minds and debasing 
the morals of their children, to the unspeak- 
able prejudice of religion and virtue, and the 
exclusion of that Holy Spirit of universal love, 
meekness, and charity, which is the unchange- 
able nature and the glory of true Christianity. 
We, therefore, can do no less than, with the 
greatest earnestness, impress it upon Friends 
every where, that they endeavour to keep their 
hands clear of this unrighteous gain of op- 
pression. 

1763. We think it seasonable at this time, 
to renew our exhortations, that Friends every 
where be especialiy careful to keep their 
hands clear of giving any encouragement, in 
any shape, to the slave trade, it being evi- 
dently destructive to the natural rights of 
mankind ; who are ransomed by one Savicur, 
and visited by one Divine light, in order to 
salvation; a traffic calculated to enrich and 
aggrandize some, upon the misery of others ; 
in its nature abhorrent to every just and tender 
sentiment, and contrary to the whole tenour of 
the gospel. 

1777. We are likewise agreeably informed 
of the unremitting concern and great labour 
used by Friends in the colonies, to obtain the 
freedom of those poor Africans who are still 
held in a state of bondage ; and also of their 
especial care to prevent all professing with 
us, from any way ministering encouragement 
to such as carry on that inhuman traffic, of 
dealing in mankind and forcibly enslaving 
their fellow creatures, for the sake of a perish- 
ing interest. The Christian endeavour and 
example of our brethren in this respect afford 
an additional satisfaction, as they have induced 
many of other professions to restore numbers 
of these injured people to their liberty. And 
it is our earnest desire, that Friends in these 
kingdoms may carefully avoid every tempta- 
tion to assist in, or promote, a business so 
cruel, iniquitous and unchristian. 

1783. And the fervent labour for the re- 
storation of the poor enslaved Africans to their 
due liberty, is still continued ; which we can- 
not but highly approve and concur with them 
in (meaning Friends in America), as it is for 
the removal of an oppression, supported by 
cruelty, for the sake of a corrupt interest, in 
direct opposition to the spirit and precepts of 
the gospel, and even repugnant to humanity. 

1784. The Christian religion being de- 
signed to regulate and refine the natural af- 
fections of man, and to exalt benevolence into 
that charity which promotes peace on earth 
and good will towards all ranks and classes of 
mankind the world over, under the influence 
thereof our minds have been renewedly af- 
fected in sympathy with the poor enslaved 
Africans, whom avarice hath taught some 
men laying claim to the character of Chris- 
tians to consider as the refuse of the human 
race, and not entitled to the common privileges 
of mankind. The contempt in which they are 
held, and the remoteness of their sufferings 
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from the notice of disinterested observers, 
have occasioned few advocates to plead their 
cause. The consideration of their case being 
brought weightily before the last yearly meet- 
ing, Friends were engaged to recommend en- 





in this nation, and not in this nation only; 
and that the inhuman trade is at Jength mani- 
festing its iniquity to the view of our legisla- 
ture. 


1790. As the cause of the oppressed Afri- 


deavours for putting a stop to a traffic so|can is now before the legislature, we have no 


disgraceful to humanity and so repugnant to | 
the precepts of the gospel. 

The report of the measures adopted in ex- | 
ecution thereof, bath afforded comfort and | 


particular advice on that head to communi- 
cate, yet we desire Friends may continue 
united in a fervent concern, that the reproach 
of a traffic so iniquitous may be done away 


satisfaction to this meeting ; and it hath been | from the Christian name, and the day spoken 
our concern to recommend to our Friends, to | of by the Lord’s prophet be happily hastened, 
whose care this business is committed, to per- |“ for from the rising of the sun, even unto the 
severe in all prudent exertions for attaining | going down of the same, my name shall be 


the desirable end. 

And it is our earnest desire, that none under | 
our name may weaken or counteract our en- | 
deavours, by contributing in any way to the 
support of this iniquitous commeree. 

1785. We find ourselves renewedly en-| 
gaged to refer you to our former advice on | 
this subject, (the abolition of slavery) ; and as 
the slave trade, whereby such multitudes of 
the human race are violently subjected to a| 
state so abject and deplorable, is extensively | 
carried on by persons resident in these king- | 
doms, we earnestly exhort all in profession 
with us, not to defile themselves by having 
any concern whatever in this unrighteous 
traffic ; from which, if persisted in, very dis- 
tressing consequences to this nation and its de- 
pendencies may justly be apprehended. We 
trust that a faithful conscientious discharge of | 
the duties, which a serious consideration of 








great among the gentiles, and in every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and 
a pure offering.” 

1791. Asa Christian society we have found 
it our duty to promote the abolition of the 
slave trade ; and, although the legislature of 
this country hath not done away this evii, it 
still remains our steady concern to discourage 
so iniquitous a traffic, and at the present af- 
flicting conjuncture we think it particularly 
incumbent on every individual, deeply to 
ponder his own particular share in the testi- 
mony which we have so long believed it our 
duty to bear, and to be careful not to stifle | 








the smallest conviction of duty; more espe- | 


cially that the prospect of gain may not lead | 


any to countenance a trade of which the ms 


mediate and unavoidable consequence is the 


miseries of men. 
1792. That national evil, the slave trade, | 


here for the injured people whose sufferin 
are more nearly connected with this our na. 
tive land, had been by this time more pro. 
ductive of benefit. On a case of distress go 
deep, and neglect so unfeeling, it is not al. 
ways easy for the human mind to reflect 
without bitter censure on the authors of their 
woes. But, Friends, a feeling hath been wit. 
nessed amongst us at this time, which directs 
the mind, in pity, towards the deplorable state 
of those men, who promote, procure, and ex. 
ecute, the tearing away of the Africans from 
their parent soil: and seeing we believe that 
a just and dreadful retribution awaits the un- 
repenting and obddurate oppressor, at that 
awful tribunal where sophistry shall not pre- 
vail to exculpate, let us, amidst all our sym. 
pathy for the sufferers, give place in our 
minds, to a true concern for the traders in 
negroes, men equally interested with us in 
the rewards of futurity, and let us seek for, 
and cherish, that disposition of mind, which 
can pray for these enemies of humanity, and 
fervently breathe for their restoration to sound- 
ness of judgment and purity of principle. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 
PRESENT STATE OF LIBERIA, 

The following statement is transferred 
chiefly from the address of the Board of 
Managers of the Virginia Colonization So- 
ciety issued for 1836, with such additions as 
are necessary to bring up the history of the 


the subject must necessarily suggest to every | still excites our sorrow, and calls for our unre- | colonies to the present date. 


well disposed mind, may prove the means, 
under the Divine blessing, of exciting those | 
who have it in their power, to remove an| 


mitting attention; but although we have not yet 
seen the accomplishment of our ardent desire 
for its unconditional abolition, let us cherish a 


evil so evidently repugnant to every princi-| disposition to be thankful to the Father of all 


ple of humanity and justice. 

1786. . We have received intelligence from 
various quarters, that the testimony which 
we have borne against slavery continues to 


mankind, that a prospect opens of a termina- 
tion to the wrongs of Africa. 

1793. In some of the epistles from Ame- 
rica, they inform us of their continued care 


gain ground; and we have great encourage- | to be, as opportunities offer, the advocates of 


ment to persevere in our endeavours to excite | 


a general abhorrence of that oppressive prac- 
tice. 

1787. We have thankfully to believe there 
is a growing attention, in many not of our res 


the oppressed black people. The slow pro- 
gress in this country of the cause of these our 
fellow men we lament, but do not despair of its 
success; and we desire Friends may never 
suffer the cause to cool on their minds, through 


There are now eight American settlements 
of free persons of colour upon the coast of 
Africa. 

1. Monrovia, (after the late President Mon- 
roe,) the seat of the colonial government. It 
is a seaport town, and stands on Cape Mont- 
serado, at the mouth of a river of that name. 
it contains about five hundred houses. There 
are four churches and three Sabbath schools, 
in which almost the whole population of child- 
ren are taught, embracing also a number of 
the children of the natives. This town was, 
upon its first setlement, very unhealthy to the 
whites, and, to some extent, to the coloured 


ligious society, to the subject of negro slavery ; | the delay which the opposition of interested | emigrants. It is now becoming more healthy, 


and that the minds of the people are more 
and more enlarged to consider it as an ag- 
gregate of every species of evil, and to see 
the utter inconsistency of upholding it by the 
authority of any nation whatever ; especially 
of such as punish, with loss of life, crimes 
whose magnitude bears scarce any proportion 
to this complicated iniquity. 

1788. The increasing solicitude for the 
suppression of the slave trade, which appears 
among all ranks of people, is cause of thank- 
fulness to the common Father of mankind ; 
and encourages us to hope, that the time is 
approaching when this nation will be cleansed 
from that defilement. Let us in the mean 
time continue with unabating ardour to be in- 
tercessors for the greatly injured Africans. 

1789. It is with particular satisfaction we 
observe the spreading of those principles of 
justice, whicb have long bound us to the cause 
of the injured Africans, and have now en- 


gaged the attention of distinguished persons 


men hath occasioned in this work of justice | and may be visited by strangers with as much 
and mercy; but rather be animated to con-| safety it is believed as most other ports with- 


sider that the longer the opposition remains, | 


the more necessity there is, on the side of 
righteousness and benevolence, for steadiness, 
perseverance, and continued breathing of spirit 
to the God and Father of all, who made of one 
blood ali the families of the earth. 

1794. Although we are still unable to re- 
joice in beholding an end to the su‘Terings of 
our African fellow men, we continue to cherish 
a tender concern for their restoration to their 
proper rank in society. On the subject of the 
slave trade being laid before us, a solem pause 
ensued; and, though no step appears expe- 
dient for us at this juncture, to take as a body, 
we desire that every one of us may continue 
to sympathise with this afflicted people, and 
endeavour to excite, in his respective sphere 
of acquaintance, a like compassion for their 
almost unparalleled sufferings. 

1795. We wish the sympathy of Friends 


in the tropics. Monrovia is visited by ships 
| from all parts of the world. A week seldom 
| passes without more or less arrivals. A valu- 
able barter trade is carried on with the na- 
| tives of the interior, and for some hundreds 
lof miles along the coast. Nearly one dozen 
small vessels have been built at the wharves 
of Monrovia, and at the expense of the enter- 
|prising merchants for the protection of the 
coast trade. This trade has proved very pro- 
\fitable to several commercial houses. The 
exports are camwood, ivory, hides, tortoise 
shell, and gold dust. ‘The houses of the 
|settlers are well built, well furnished, and 
good order, temperance, and industry gene- 
| rally prevail. 

2. New Georgia.—This is a settlement of 
recaptured slaves taken by the public armed 
ships of the United States and England. This 
‘is both a commercial and an agricultural 
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settlement, with an exceedingly fertile soil. It 
contains more than one hundred houses, and 
several hundred inhabitants, recently heathen, 
are now rapidly advancing in civilization and 
Christianity. After visiting this settlement, 
Thomas H. Buchanan, agent for the New 
York and Pennsylvania societies, writes— 
“Imagine to yourself a level plain of some 
two or three hundred acres, laid off into 
square blocks, with streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, as smooth and clean as 
the best swept side walk in Philadelphia, and 
lined with well planted hedges of cassada 
and plum; houses surrounded with gardens, 
luxuriant with fruits and vegetables ; a school- 


Virginia, were the first settlers. 
them were decidedly pious and all pledged to 
the temperance cause. A strong desire to 
plant this settlement on the principles of the 
Society of Friends, induced those who con- 
trolled the first expedition to send the emi- 
grants unarmed, and to leave them defence- 
less. A native chief, taking advantage of 
this, attacked the settlement, killed a number 
of its inhabitants, and dispersed the rest. This 
settlement has been re-established and pros- 
pers. During the last summer more than 
one hundred and fifty town lots have been 
cleared, and several houses erected for the 
accommodation of future emigrants. The co- 


house fu!l of orderly children, neatly dressed | lonists generally are sober, peaceful, content- 


and studiously engaged, and then say whether 
I was guilty of extravagance in exclaiming, 
as I did, after surveying this most lovely 
scene, that had the colonization society ac- 
complished nothing more than had been done 
in the rescue from slavery and savage habits 
of these three hundred happy people, I should 
be wel! sutisfied.” 

3. Caldiell.—This is the largest settle- 
ment in Liberia. It extends seven miles 
along the St. Paul’s river, and is the most 
flourishing settlement on the coast. The 
people are mostly agricultural ; a society ex- 


ists among ther for the improvement of| 
stock, with which they are pretty well sup-| 


plied, and of an excellent quality. The situa- 
tion is elevated, the country in a great degree 
cleared, and the soil remarkably rich. 
are schools and churches. 





Here | 


ed, and happy. Their number exceeds two 
hundred. 

8. Cape Palmas.—This establishment is 
about two hundred and fifty miles south of 
Monrovia, has been founded by the coloniza- 
tion society of Maryland, and is patronized 
by the legislature. The village of Harper 
contains about twenty-five private houses and 
several public buildings. The colonists are 
represented by the late intelligent governor, 
Dr. Hall, as moral, industrious, religious, and 
happy- This gentleman has resigned his 
office, and J. B. Russwurm, a man of colour, 
and late editor of the Liberia Herald, has 
been appointed governor of that colony. 

All the settlements, except, perhaps, the 
most recent one, have schools and churches. 
The churches are eleven or twelve in number, 
mostly erected at the expense and by the 


4. Millsburg.—This town is at the falls of | hands of the colonists. 


the St. Paul’s river, about twenty miles from | 


the sea, and boats ascend without difficulty 
to its wharf. This settlement is beautiful, 
healthy, occupied by industrious farmers, and 
has a soil very productive. 

5. Marshall.—Marshall stands upon an 


open and rising plot of ground between the | 


two rivers Junk and Red junk, distant from 


The agricultura] and commercial produc- 
tions of these places are rice, sugar, cotton, 
coffee, cassada, banana, (the two last bread 
stuffs,) potatoes, Indian corn, cattle, hogs, 
l:ides, cam wood, palm oil, ivory, gold dust, 
tortoise shell, paper, oranges, and lemons. 

“ We have often declared,” says the intel- 


|ligent editor of the Liberia Herald, “ and we 


any mangrove swamps, or other sources of| repeat the assertion, that no reasonable man 
disease, and fanned by the uncontaminated|can desire greater facilities for an honest 


breezes of the ocean that rolls its waves upon 
its beach. A town of more than a mile square 
was laid off in 392 lots during the last spring, 
and a number of the colonists and recaptured 
Africans removed thither and commenced the 


living than are to be found in this country. 
The principal articles that are in foreign de- 
mand, if not indigenous to the country, are 
found springing up spontaneously through our 
mountains, hills, and valleys. Millions of 


construction of houses and the cultivation of| coffee trees of sufficient sizes and ages may 


the soil. ‘* There cannot be,” says Dr. Skin- 
ner, ‘“‘a healthier situation in any tropical 
climate. I should not have the least fear, 


be gathered from the woods between this and 
Junk ; we know from experiment that they 
will bear in three years from the time of 


Many of| responsible character. 


had I a convenient house at Marshall, to| transplantation, so that a man who will com- 
bring out the remainder of my family, or to| mence with spirit and set out fifteen or twenty 





take under my care at that place any Ame-/| thousand plants, may calculate, with a good | 
rican for acclimation.” degree of certainty, on a large quantity of 

6. Edina.—This is a healthy situation at} coffee, in three years from the time he com- 
the mouth of the St. John’s, sixty miles south | mences operation.” 
of Monrovia. There are some very beautiful | The great staples of the country will pro- 
and fertile islands in the river, which, together | bably be rice, cotton, coffee, and sugar, as they 
with much valuable land along its banks, have | can be raised of the finest quality. 
been ceded to the society. About one hundred 
houses have been erected. 

7. Bassa Cove is on the opposite side of 
the bay from Edina—a settlement founded by| It is most remarkable, that any should now 
the joint efforts of the New York and Penn-| be found to circulate an evil report respecting 
sylvania colonization societies. Nearly one|our colonies; and this against the constant 
hundred slaves, manumitted by the will of the} and authentic testimony of the most intelli- 
late Dr. Hawes, of Rappahannock county,} gent colonists, missionaries, and visiters of 


TESTIMONY OF RECENT VISITERS. 





It is not contended 
that Liberia isa paradise. Being in common 
with other places the abode of sin, there are 
trials, and hardships, and deaths; but to deny 
that there is established at Liberia, upon a 
solid foundation, a home for the free coloured 
man, which promises health, and wealth, and 
intellectual and moral improvement, upon no 
other condition than that of industry, is to 
deny an amount of evidence which would be 
considered sufficient to establish any other 
point in history. 

The receipts of the American Colonization 
Society show that their expenditures in Africa 
must have been, for the nature of the under- 
taking, exceedingly small, and yet we find an 
establishment, made but a few years since, in 
the very seat of piracy and blood, surpassing 
already, in proportion to its age and the means 
employed, any other upon record. 

The United States ship Potomac, on her 
return from the Mediterranean, touched at 
the colonies a few weeks since. All the set- 
tlements were visited and thoroughly exa- 
mined by the officers, and their testimony is, 
that the friends of African colonization have 
every encouragement to prosecute their en- 
terprise. ‘The chaplain of the ship stated, in 
a public meeting in Richmond, that Monrovia 
had suffered somewhat from embarking too 
largely in trade, but that the other seven set- 
tlements were in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion—that the colonists were industrious, their 
farms well cultivated, their children at school, 
their property increasing. He stated that he 
had asked numbers of the colonists whether 
they would be willing to return, and every 
individual promptly answered, no. ‘There was 
no sickness in the colonies, nor had there been, 
to any extent, for a considerable time. He 
gave it as his opinion, that with regard to 
health, coloured emigrants had no more to 
apprehend in removing to Liberia than in re- 
moving from the upper to the lower parts of 
Virginia. Theemigrants had generally the ac- 
climating fever, in from one to twelve months 
after arrival, which was in most cases slight, 
and becoming more mild as the country was 
settled. 

Though the colonists went to Africa poor, 
almost without exception, their annual exports 
are now about 100,000 dollars. 

It was the opinion of the officers that the 
influence of the colonies upon the African 
population would be most salutary. In the 
school at Cape Palmas there are about one 
hundred of the native children, some of them 
the sons of the kings of the country, who may 
hereafter themselves be kings. One of the 
officers remarked that he was surprised at the 
correctness and facility with which some of 
them learn the English language. Three 
other schools are to be established at this 
place during the present year. 


The committee to superintend the boarding 
school at Westtown, will meet in Philadelphia, 
on sixth day, the 9th instant, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Tuomas Krusee, Clerk. 


6th mo. 3d, 1837. 






































































































THE FRIEND. 


TIME. 
BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


We are but of yesterday, and know nothing, because our days 
upon earth are ashadow. Job viii. 9. 


Roll on—roll on—unfathomable ocean, 

On whose dark surface years are but as waves 
Bearing us onward with resistless motion, 

Till in some deep abyss we find our graves; 
While scarce a bubble breaks to mark the spot 
Where sunk the bark that bore a mortal’s lot. 


What myriad heaps of countless wealth have lain 
Entomb’d for centuries beneath thy tide! 
Ruins of empires—kingdoms rear’d in vain— 
Temples and palaces—man’s faith and pride: 
Trophies of times, when things of mortal birth 
Amid their fellows walk’d like gods on earth. 


What is the lore of ages ?—wrecks upthrown, 

Torn fragments of the wealth thou hast despoil’d, 
Records of nations to our race unknown, 

Men, who, like us, once lived, and joy’d and toil’d, 
Yet whom as men we know not, for their kings 
Alone flit by us—dim and shawdoy things. 


And what is science but a beacon light 
Revolving ever in the same small round, 
Shedding upon the waves a lustre bright, 
Yet scarcely seen beyond its narrow bound ? 
While o’er the trackless waste its shifting ray 
Too often leads the voyager astray. 


What is philosophy ?—a chart ill-traced, 

An antique map drawn by conjecture’s skill, 
Where many a fair Utopia has graced 

The vacant canvass which truth could not fill; 
Like vain researches for the fount of youth 
Must be man’s quest for speculative truth. 


Vainly, oh Time, we seek thy mystic source; 
We hope—believe—but nothing can we know ; 
And still more vainly would we trace thy course, 
And learn what shore receives thy ebb and flow. 
We know it is eternity—what then ? 
What is eternity to finite men ? 


Our faculties all cabin'd, cribb’d, confined, 

We bear earth’s soil upon our spirit’s wings, 
And but by sensual images, the mind 

Such abstract fancies to its vision brings; 
Not all a Newton’s energy could teach 
Our fetter’d souls infinitude to reach. 


Years multiplied by years till feeble thought 
Grows dizzy—lost in calculation’s maze : 

Such are our vague imaginings—we ’ve sought 
Eternity, and found but length of days. 

Nor till we lay aside this weight of clay, 

Can our dim sight bear truth’s refulgent ray. 


Ocean of Time ! thy tiniest wavelet bears, 
To fatal wreck some richly laden bark : 
Oh! but for that bright star in heaven which wears 
A brighter glory when the storm grows dark : 
But for the Star of Bethlehem, how should we, 
Direct our course o’er thy tempestuous sea ? 








THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 3, 1837. 


een ER OS AS RN Nr th ata et eR 


We have received information that the 
Yearly Meeting of Virginia convened at the 
usual time at Cedar Creek, the meeting of 
ministers and elders on the 20th ult., and that 
for the concerns of the society at large on the 
22d, two meetings for worship being held on 
first day the 21st; that in the afternoon by 
appointment of one of the ministers attending 
from other yearly meetings. On first day 
persons of different religious professions con- 
vene with Friends, for the purpose of divine 
worship, of whom a large concourse assem- 





| bled this year, and the gospel of life and sal- 


vation through our Lord Jesus Christ, was 
preached amongst them, under which many 
were affected. 

Correspondence with other similar meet- 
ings was maintained by reciprocal epistolary 
communications, the benefits of which are 
peculiarly felt in animating each other to 
bear with firmness the burthen of the day, 
and to persevere in the cause of Christ. The 
condition of the respective branches of the 
meeting was investigated, and an epistle of 
advice was issued to stir up the members to 
a more faithful support of the discipline, and 
a lively interest in the spreading of our va- 
rious testimonies, particularly against slavery 
and the use of ardent spirits. 

Though this Yearly Meeting has been long 
reduced to a small company, yet we under- 
stand this was an interesting season, and that 
it was encouraging to believe, that Friends 
there exert a beneficial influence in behalf of 
the society, and especially for the sake of 
many of the coloured population. 

From the Colonization Herald of the 27th 
ult. we have copied an article taken from the 
Petersburg Intelligencer, headed, “ Present 
State of Liberia.” We are of those who be- 
lieve that the colonization scheme, so far~ as 
it claims to effect the extinguishment of 
slavery in this country, is altogether inade- 
quate to the object, and must in the end prove 
abortive. Nevertheless, in some of its aspects, 
it cannot but be admitted that it presents ob- 
jects for contemplation to the philanthropist 
of a highly gratifying nature. The article 
to which we refer contains a summary, yet 
sufficiently distinct, account of the several 
settlements made on that coast, which we 
have read with lively interest, inducing the 
belief that it would be equally so to our 
readers. In reference to what is said of the 
settlement at Bassa Cove, and its being first 
attempted on the principles of the Society of 
Friends, its failure is by no means a matter 
of wonder, seeing it was deficient in the most 
essential ingredient—a people conscientiously 
persuaded that those principles are of Divine 
authority, and having faith in the promises of 
the gospel. 


Manrariep, at Friends’ meeting, New St. on third day, 
30th ult., George Dilks to Hannah H. Richie. 





Diep, at her residence in Middletown, Bucks County, 
Pa., on the 18th of fourth month, Saran Comrort, re- 
lict of the late Stephen Comfort, in the 84th year of 
her age, a member and for nearly fifty years an elder 
of Middletown monthly meeting. The patience and 
resignation with which she bore her painful illness 
was exemplary. Her friends and relatives sustain great 
loss in the deprivation of her counsel and examples, 
but the consoling evidence is theirs, that she was 
through mercy prepared for the final change. In the 
full possession of her mental faculties, under the in- 
fluence of Divine love, she frequently imparted impres- 
sive advice to those about her; and although the nature 
of her disease was such as to produce extreme difficulty 
of breathing, her voice was often raised in accents of 
resignation and praise. One day being in great ex- 
treimity of pain, she said, “ Oh what is all the world to 
me now ; had I been more anxious about the perish- 
ing things of it, and neglected the better part, how 
should I now be able to endure this great bodily dis- 
tress,—but my God was pleased to visit me in my 











youth, and drew me with the drawing cords of his 
love near to his blessed self; he enabled me to forsake 
lying vanities, and cleave to him, and he has rich] 
rewarded me‘with peace such as the world can neither 
give nor take away;—Oh, He is worthy to be served 
and adored, for his mercy endureth for ever.” To an 
intimate female friend she observed, “I have often 
thought of thee and of thy affliction ;—-to such a time 
as this we must all sooner or later come, and oh, to 
have the mind calm, and the heart prepared, js an an- 
speakable favour. My peace is made, and I hope, 
through the merits of the blessed Son and Sent of the 
Father, who was made a sacrifice for sin, who suffered 
death on the cross for the sins of the whole world, to 
gain admitance into one of the many mansions of my 
Heavenly Father’s house.” A few days before her 
close she was asked if she felt any thing in her way; 
she replied, “Oh, no! all is joy, all is peace, all is 
quiet—but oh this cup of suffering !” At another time, 
“ This suffering is grievous to be borne, but I wish not 
to complain; good is the Lord and his mercy endureth 
for ever.” Again, the morning before her death, “O 
thou in whom I have trusted—come—all is removed ;” 
and shortly aficr, “Oh Lord, Almighty God, if it 
please thee, release poor unworthy me.” 

at Beekman, Dutchess county, state of New 
York, on the 11th of fourth month, Lyp1a P., daughter 
of Philip and Phebe Dorland, aged twenty-two years 
and four months. Although but in the morning of her 
life, she was a bright and shining ornament in Society, 
and had enriched her mind with much valuable in. 
formation. Remarkably amiable in disposition and 
manners, gentle, modest, and unassuming, she had 
gained many friends. Exemplary in conduct and eon- 
versation, ever ready to show forth to the world that 
she was not ashamed of the cross of Christ. During 
the time of her sickness, we believe she was divinely 
supported, and enabled to bear her sufferings with 
great fortitude and patience, having,a well grounded 
hope of salvation through the merits and mediation of 
a crucified Redeemer ; and we doubt not is gathered 
with the general assembly and church of the First 
Born, in the mansions of the just. 

in Baltimore, on the morning of the 10th ult., 
in the 81st year of his age, Ennion WiLiams, a mem- 
ber of Baltimore monthly and particular meeting. In 
recording the death of this our ancient Friend, it may 
be said of him, that he was a firm believer in the doc- 
trines of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. In con- 
versing with a friend about two days previous to his 
decease, he remarked, “ I know not how it may go 
with me, but if I should be taken, I see nothing in my 
way.” He also stated, that one of the separatists had 
recently been conversing with him, and expressed a 
wish, or a hope, that the two societies might be united, 
and become one body : to which he replied by the ex- 
pression of his decided belief, that such a state of 
things could only be produced by their (the separatists) 
embracing the “ entire gospel.” Trials and afflictions 
marked the path of our departed friend, during the 
latter years of his sojournment in this state of muta- 
bility; but we trust that he has now entered into that 
rest prepared for the rightcous. 

at Samuel Woody’s, where he had resided for 
some time, Naraan Hervey, a member of Spring 
monthly meeting, Orange county, N. C. His illness was 
but of a few days continuance; he was an elder in 
good esteem, very exemplary in his life and conversa- 
tion ; aged about 78 years. 

on the 11th ultimo, Mary, wife of Samuel 
Woody, and daughter of the late Nathan Hervey, ir 
the 49th year of her age, of pulmonary consumption. 
She was a member of the same monthly meeting, and 
a minister in good esteem. She had been several years 
threatened with this disease, but was favoured mostly 
to be up, and able to wait upon her aged father to the 
time of his end. Shortly after his decease she was 
confined to her bed, and in this situation was desirous 
to leave nothing undone that she conceived it to be her 
duty to do. She gave pertinent advice and admonition 
to her family, and others who visited her. Several 
weeks before her departure she expressed that her 
day’s work was done, that she had nothing to do but to 
crave patience to bear the afflictions of her wasting 
tabernacle, and wait the Lord’s time. She was sensible 
to the last, manifesting that death was a welcome mes- 
senger, and that she had no doubt of her spirit enter- 
ing into the rest prepared fur the righteous. 
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